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- Influence of the Missionary Home By 

5 5%) in the Community a fain 


A SYMPOSIUM 


viction that the place of the mother; books and. magazines. The boys or girls of 
whether in America or Korea, isin the our schools enjoy a party where they can play 
home, it has been my endeavor to make our some of the games we ourselves enjoyed in 
home count in missionary work. We are not “the gay nineties.” Receptions for visiting 
able to live gracefully and graciously in a Bible School students; dinners for Church 
native-style house as the Koreans do, and it officers and teachers; garden parties for grad- 
seems necessary to have foreign houses. There wating classes are some of the opportunities 
is a danger that the different style of living that periodically offer themselves for service 
may prove a barrier, unless we make an effort inthe home. | 
to have it otherwise. Many of the young wives would like to learn 
In former years this very difference gave us something of foreign cooking and how to set 
an opportunity to meet hundreds of sight- the table in foreign style. A cooking class, or 
seers. It has been our privilege to help in just-one or two friends-invited into the kitchen 
opening two new Stations. In both of these to learn to.make cookies, would be another 
it was not necessary to look out for the chance to share our home. Patterns for chil- 
Koreans, for the whole country-side came to dren’s clothes, formulas for baby food, rose 
us. While all who came were told the reason. cuttings and flower seeds have also proved 
for our being here, I think the evangelistic -valuable side lines for reaching. these respon- 
value was more indirect than direct. By open- -sive Korean hearts. 
ing our homes and showing ourselves friendly .- More important than any of these physical 
we insured a welcome for the itinerator when uses of the missionary home is the spiritual 
she visited the villages. influence it should radiate. Ail who break 
At the present time I think we can help by bread with us at the family table should feel 
making the Koreans feel our willingness to the spirit of comradeship and consideration be- 
share our homes in many ways. The young tween husband and wife, parents and children. 
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I have heard some rather amusing comments 
on the fact that our children are obedient with- 
out being afraid of their parents ! 

Our attitude towards our servants may make 
or ‘mar our influence in the community. A 
consideration for their physical and spiritual 
well-being may proclaim the Gospel better 
than any words of ours could do. 

As there have always been hindrances to my 
going out to preach the coming of the King- 
dom, the words of the hymn have been a com- 
fort—and a warning—to me: 

‘‘With deeds of love and mercy 
The Heavenly Kingdom comes,”’ 


ANNIE 8. WILEY PRESTON. 
Soonchun. 


* *K X 


Married women missionaries are often tempt- 
ed to become discouraged and feel that their 
part in the mission program is small on ac- 
count of their lack of time to study the lang- 
uage, or because home duties interfere with 
their {aking any regular part in the work. But 
when one stops to think of the part the home 
must play in the real development of the 
Church the contribution these same women 
can make is not small. 

Wherever Christianity goes it inevitably af- 
fects the very foundation of the home for sev- 
eral reasons. First of all because it changes 
the place of woman, putting her on the same. 
plane as men in God’s scheme; thus she 
ceases to be a tool and becomes a companion 
and co-worker. Therefore, girls must be 
educated as well as boys and hence the mar- 
riage age is advanced from fourteen or fifteen 
to probably past twenty, which means that the 
young bride enters the marriage relation with 
a much more mature mind, a greater sense of 
responsibility, and more settled ideas of her 
own than the bride of the old regime. Follow- 
ing from this there is an increasing tendency 
for the old complex family group to break up 
and the young people demand a simple family 
standard—the right and privilege’ to order 
their own lives. In the midst of all this change 


nothing is so necessary as some place from 
which to draw ideals and fix standards. Again 
and again missionaries are urged by the older 
church leaders to invite the young people of 
the church to their homes. What a real op- 
portunity itis! Now, definitely, what are some 
of the real influences that go out ? 

1. They see the relation of husband and 
wife—the mutual love and trust. The interest 
and responsibility the wife feels in her hus- 
band’s work. Often it comes about that the 
pastor or church leader calls for the mission- 
ary’s wife also when he wants to talk over any 
plan or project, as he realizes nothing can be 
decided by one alone. What a lesson is being 
taught when in these two can be seen a true 
picture of Christ and His Church ! 

2. Through the home may be seen a prac- 
tical demonstration of child care and training, 
Cleanliness, system, all the things that go to 
forming right habits in a little child. One 
woman taught to care properly for your child 
means many women taught the principles of 
child-care. Not only this, but your child 
taught to love and respect the people among 
whom it lives means much in the hold the 
gospel you preach will have on these same 
people. 

3. In any missionary home are servants— 
helpers many call them. They are usually peo- 
ple above the ordinary servant class both in 
intelligence and birth. Through them goes 
the reputation of your home relations, of hus- 
band and wife, parents and children, your’ at- 
titude toward the people about you, relations 
with your fellow missionaries. Much is seen 
and much reported—far more than we realize. 
Even this presents a great opportunity as well 
as a great responsibility and in some instances 
a warning. And this relation with servants 
also presents a great opportunity in another 
sense ; one may have the privilege of training 
real leaders by this home contact. Even with 
a very little language one can direct daily 
Bible study and prayers. Many of the preach- 
ers, Bible women, and church leaders of today 
once worked in a missionary’s home, and date 
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‘their cail to service from that contact. 

4, And I would add just one word about 
the hospitality of the home in its relation to 
‘fellow. missionaries, Many a tired one has 
been refreshed, many a discouraged one made 
ready to fight on, many asad heart made to 
see joy and gladness by contact in some one’s 
‘home. Though one could never take part in 
any work outside would not these opportun- 
ities make life on the mission field well worth 
while ? 

Mrs. J. F. GENSO. 
Seoul. 


* OK * 


As we think of the far reaching influence of 
an exemplary home in any land we can get 
some idea of what such a home should mean 
on the mission field. There is the help to the 
workers, and the influence in the community, 
and example in the work. Some homes are 
blessed with children and others have none, 
and each hasits part to perform in the great 
plan of God. 

We know that in many Korean homes where 
there were no children, God’s plan has been 
broken, and the wife has been put away, or 

- other wives brought in. Even some Chris- 
tians have yielded to the temptation. Soa 
home without children, with the husband and 
wife true to each other and happy in the work 
committed to them, is remarkable to many. 

Aslam the wife of an itinerating mission- 

ary, (though he does have one city church): 

there is, aside from the housekeeping, garden - 
ing, and outside affairs to be looked after, 
many things to be done which the husband 
would help with if at home, but he is away 
most of the time. He returns home quite tired 
out and oft times sick, he is scheduled to start 
out again after two or three days. The clothes, 
bedding, and food box must be renovated and 
replenished. One special item is the prepar- 

ation of the elements for communion twice a 

year in 40 or 50 churches. 
The home is to be ready for the friends and 

‘gight-seers who'come from the city and ‘coun- 


try. This is an opportunity for personal work. 

It has also been my privilege for some years 
to serve as principal of a Bible School for nine 
months of the year—Ada Hamilton Clark 
Memorial Bible School (Junior School) six 
months in the fall and winter and the Mission 
Bible School (our Higher Bible School for 
women) three months in the spring. Usually 
all the morning is given to this work and many 
of the evenings are spentin preparing for 
teaching. Then the local church work, Sunday 
School class and auxiliary work, and directing 
of the Presbyterial work of N. Chulla Pres- 
bytery come in for a share of the time. 

So aside from trying to be a home maker 
and helpmeet to my husband in his work it 
has been my privilege to have part ia the spe- 
cial work for women and girls. Often the 
work is not done as well as I could wish, but 
my desire is to be used according to the Lord’s 
will for the advancement of His Kingdom,. 
and I am thankful for the wonderful privi- 
leges and opportunities He has given. 

JOSEPHINE H. MCCUTCHEN. . 


Chunju. 
a oe 


It is so much easier to tell how missionary 
wives should do the double duty of looking 
after their homes and also making a definite 
contribution to missionary endeavor than todo 
it, that I am speaking not.as one who has at- 
tained but who is following on. 

Each weman knows best the things she can 
do to make her husband’s work more efficient, 
but one thing is essential in every case and 
that is her attitude toward the Koreans. There 
must be no trace of condescension or impa- 
tience. It’s easy for these husbands of ours 
to overwork. The wife’should try to prevent 
this but she should also be careful that her 
method of doing this does not make an added 
burden. If after reasonable remonstrance your 
husband still feels he should take this extra 
work ‘better pitch in andvhelp him do it than 


‘to continually “nag’’*him about overworking 


for, ‘after all, he ‘must ‘answer ‘to -his :con- 
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“science, not yours. Often a little recreation, 
planned so that he cannot gracefully decline 
‘to participate, will give him just the strength 
‘he needs to carry on. 

Of course every mother is on the alert to 
care for her children’s physical needs and she 
‘plans for their. education, perhaps teaches 
them herself, but the hardest and, perhaps, 
most important duty to her children she some- 
times overlooks. I refer to the duty of making 
_them real missionaries in spirit even in child- 
‘hood. It’s so easy to feel that Mary and John 
“will do what’s right that they start while quite 
young to impose on Kimsabang’s little boy 
‘and girl, and grow up feeling superior to the 
people among whom they live. 

That’s a pretty big job already outlined 
-but it isn’t enough. Aside from the contri- 
‘bution the wife makes through her husband 
and children I think she should have a direct 
-contact with the work. Of course, the mother 
of five small children cannot give as much 
time to the work as the mother whose children 
are all away at schoo], but even she knows 
how to do and enjoys doing. Let her teach 
a pupil or so instrumental or vocal music, 
or teach a Sunday School class, sewing, 
cooking, or visit in the homes of young mothers 
and pass on some things that will help them 
to rear healthier, more obedient children. If 
she does not know enough Korean for these 
things let her throw her home open to young 
people once a month and let them have an 
evening of games and innocent amusement. 

Oh, yes! I think she should attend Korean 
service at least once a week whether she can 
understand Korean or not. 

MYRTLE B. BRANNAN. 
Soonchun. 
* * * 


The family, the oldest institution in the 
world, is not foreign to Korea. Does a family 
constitute a home and how should a missionary 
‘point the way to higher ideals ? A true home 
is the most perfect example of co-operation in 
loving service, each working for the good. of 


all, Our Koreans have something to learn 
from this. 

It is the opinion of some that the missionary 
should always be single, unhampered by any 
family ties; it is thought that only so can he 
give himself wholly to the work. However, it 
is not so much what one says or does as what 
he is that counts, and after all as “‘Example is 
better than precept”? what our Koreans see in 
us will influence them much more than what 
they hear us say. Since this is so let our 
homes speak. 

First let them speak to the so-called ser- 
vants ; those who free us for other service by 
doing the menial tasks. These helpers catch 
the atmosphere of the home very surely. It 
not only influences them but they pass it on 
to others. Then there are those who work 
with us as teachers, secretaries or in any cap- 
acity which constantly brings them into our 
homes ; such receive help or otherwise from 
the spirit they find there. 

To some missionaries is given the privilege 
of frequently having Koreans as guests to 
dinner, to tea, or for a social evening. It 
Seems that we are coming more and more to 
feel the value of this sort of service ; the more 
points of contact we can establish the greater 
will be our influence and while the preaching 
and the teaching are prime essentials, the 
human touch which makes them with us mem- 
bers of our Father’s Great Household is of 
vital importance. 


LILLIAN M. SWEARER. 
Kongju. 


Re 


I think any mother’s duty, be she missionary 
or not, is to her family and her home. God 
would not have given us husbands and chil- 
dren had He not intended this to be so. And 
generally, while the children are small, a _ 
mother’s whole time is needed for the home. 
But when children are few, or after they are — 
old enough for school, I think it possible for | 
most missionary mothers to do a certain 
amount of missionary work. I know one | 
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mother of four today, only two of whom are in 
school, whois giving several hours a week: 
to the work for which she has been trained, 
and I am very sure her children are not neg- 
lected. 

But even a mother of very small children has 
a contribution to make in the example she sets 
of the way children should be trained and 
cared for. I often think of the woman who 
helped me care for my baby saying one day 
that she had lost her babies when they were 
quite small because she did not know how to 
care for them. She said, “If I had known then 
what I have learned from you about caring for 
babies, my children might be living today.” 

Another way in which we can help is in 
sharing our homes. Not only with folks of 
our own race, though I think that is a big 
thing we can do, but with the people among 
whom we work. Parties and socials, an oc- 
casional dinner, and always a cordial welcome 
for those who come. Especially do I think 
we westerners have a mission to the many 
young folks who are returning these days 
from study abroad. Often the re-adjustment 
to the native way of living is very difficult for 
those who have become used to modern houses 
and American food. The opportunity to stay 
for the first few days or weeks in a mission- 
ary home makes possible a more gradual re- 
adjustment and probably a better fitting-in to 
the life they are to live. 

HARRIET E. VANBUSKIRK. 

Seoul. 


* * * 


Like many other mothers I feel that my 
first duty is to my home and children, for I 
firmly believe that the finest contribution we 
can make to any community is well trained 
children, who are courteous, who welcome 
callers, who are not superior minded, and who 
take an interest in making friends of another 
race. 

Sometimes, though, we get the feeling that 
we are not really serving in the work unless 
we are teaching, calling or going out of the 
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home work. All of us have had that struggle, , 
I suppose, over and over again. After some. 
experiences of neglecting my home and chil-. 
dren to do daily teaching I have come to the, 
conclusion that one of the best ways to make. 
contacts is by having groups, preferably small,. 
in our home to get acquainted by games, music: 
and just sitting around the fireplace talking. 

Where one’s time is taken up pretty much 
with small children I have found that keeping. 
in touch by mutual visiting with a family 
where there are children, at their birth and. 
during the time of early care and feeding, a 
very worthwhile work. Friendships of this. 
type always make one happy if mutual.. 

At present my connection with Baby Welfare 
Mothers’ Meetings that take one or two even- 
ings a week has been very satisfactory to my- 
self and family, leaving time for the task at, 
home which I feel to be most important, as 
long as all the children are not. in school. 

ADELINE SHAW. 


Pyengyang. 


* KF * 


The missionary home has two aspects—one, 
simply of the place where the missionary lives, 
moves and has his being, and where he should 
be able to find physical, mental and spiritual) 
refreshment, and some degree of privacy. Sec- 
ondly, and equally, it has the aspect of a de- 
monstration plant where the outworking and 
results of the indwelling of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the hearts of its occupants should 
be apparent to all around. Surely “none liveth 
to himself” is a thousand times true of a for- 
eigner in an alien land, where he cannot escape 
being the cynosure of all eyes, and his man- 
ner of life known and read of all men. 

Especially is this true where there are chil- 
dren in the home, as nothing is of more interest 
to Orientals than children. The home can be, 
and ought to be, an object lesson in the way in 
which children should be brought up “‘in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,” a labor- 
atory in which to demonstrate that mere un- 
taught love is not enough, but that discipline 
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must begin from the very first, and be firmly 
and steadily maintained, or disaster to charac- 
ter will follow. In countries where the name 
of Christ has not been known, children are 
alternately indulged and neglected, and a mis- 
taken idea of parental love makes the thwart- 
ing of a child’s wishes unheard of. 

With all this in view, it seems to me that the 
missionary mother should consider the person- 
al upbringing of her children her first duty, a 
duty given her by God when He gave the lit- 
tle ones themselves. Turning over this duty 
to servants, persons who, no matter how good 
and well-meaning, know very little how to 
bring up children themselves, and whose 
standards of discipline, morality, hygiene, and 
even ordinary manners, are, in the very nature 
of things, completely at variance with those 
of the mother, seems to me a grave mistake, 
no matter how necessary or attractive outside 
duties may appear. The task of molding the 
lives and characters of children given to the 
parents by God Himself is surely of sufficient 
importance to take the highest place in a 
mother’s life and program, and she may well 
feel that no mean honor has been bestowed on 
her. 


} Mary C. SOLTAU. 
Chungju. 


* Kk X 


“It is to Jesus Christ we owe the truth, the 
tenderness, the purity, the warm affection, the 
holy aspiration which go together in that en- 
dearing word—Home-—-; for it is He who has 
made obedience so beautiful, and affection so 
holy: it is He who has brought the Father’s 


home so near and has taught us that love is of 
God.” In these words of James Hamilton 

we have what a Christian home should be; 

and a missionary home should be Christian or 
it fails in its duty. To my mind, the mission-. 
ary home should be one of the most effective 

ways of preaching the Gospel. It should be. 
as “acity set ona hill,” that cannot be hid. 

A home based on religion, where God is given. 
first place in the lives of its inmates and where 

the “Golden Rule” is the rule of the home, 

would be in a position to shed its light abroad, 
and thus influence the community. 

James Hastings said : ‘‘There are three pil- 
lars which should hold up the roof-tree of the 
home ; unselfishness, purity and love—where 
those three pillars stand, the thatch may. be 
straw but it will be a home.” In the mission- 
ary home the social side of life, too, should re- 
ceive its fair amount of attention. It has been 
our desire to make our home a place of rest, 
and refreshment to all who come under our 
roof. I believe in keeping the latch-string on 
the outside and the word “WELCOME” over 
the door, so to speak. If the community could 
have this impression of our home, we would 
feel that our efforts at making a real ‘‘mission- 
ary home” had not been in vain. 

“If every home were an altar 
Where holiest vows were paid, 
And life’s best gifts in sacrament 
Of purest love were laid...... 
Then solved would be earth’s: problems, 
Banished sin’s curse and blight ; 
For God’s own love would radiate 
From every altar light..”’ 
Mrs. V. R. TURNER. 
Songdo. 
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_ The Missionary Mother As Teacher 


S. McL. SMITH 


- Extracts from an article written by a mother who was in the midst of an eight year period of 
teaching her children; four years of that time in a station where there were no other children. 


OR A LONG TIME I have been wanting 
to put on paper some thoughts I have 
had as I have taught my own children 

year after year. Asa child I could see faults 
in the system of American public school 
education, although I had my entire twelve 
years in a town which ranked high in a state 
which stood near the top; music especially 
was of a high order, as the supervisor has 
more than a state wide reputation as a soloist 
and instructor as well as a composer. Charles 
Alexander came to hear us sing our high 
school choruses for the month he was in town. 
No wonder; we were singing ‘‘Praise Ye the 
Father”, “The Rose Maiden” and “The Holy 
City.” Any one who has ever heard me try- 
ing to carry a tune will smile but, it makes my 
illustration all the plainer. Those songs are 
in my head and heart today and do ME as 
much good as though I could warble like a 
prima donna. I think of our necessary work 
as teachers in the home in the same light. 
Even though the best we can do brings out 
little of the ‘‘Solo and Concert” ability in our 
children, yet if it puts into our children’s head 
and hearts an appreciation of and a yearning 
for the best the world has in the way of art 
and wisdom, we will have given them a most 
precious gift. 

Study was always easy for me, it never 
even entered my head that first rank was not 
- just a gift the gods bestowed on me, until I 
entered high school, and then I had to step 
down for a German girl who was a grind and 
nothing more and a French girl who cculd 
have been first but for her love of fun. The 
- only study I ever did for grades was to keep 
third place in high school from a German boy 
who wanted it. My handicap then, as since, 
was lack of ease in a foreign language. My 
one regret is that browsing in libraries during 
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high school and college was not the thing I 
needed most to make me a good missionary 
today. Those years of living with ‘real’ 
people in history and literature, together with 
a retentive memory, however, has made the 
whole world “alive” and beautiful to me, and 
who can say but that an appreciation of two 
thousand years of a people’s history may not 
be as important in the final analysis as to be 
able to glibly repeat the Lord’s prayer in 
Korean only a second slower than the native, 
and other linguistic achievements? 

So I have no hesitancy in saying that if 
I have given my children a love of good 
literature, if I have instilled in their minds an: 
understanding of the spiritual values of life, if 
I have given them high motives for acquiring. 
good habits and skill in the practical processes: 
of living through whole-hearted, purposeful 
activities, if I have quickened their initiative 
and given them opportunity to develope in- 
dependence of judgment, they will not be 
greatly handicapped by reason of their first 
twelve years spent entirely in the home. 

In all fairness to others not so well equipped. 
I must say I held a state teacher’s certificate, 
so that when the boys enter in the 7th and 8th 
grades in that state there will be no question. 
More, it is one of the great privileges of my 
life that I have been able to start my children 
as I wanted to. Always have we taken every 
available opportunity to see the various pro- 
cesses in sericulture, ceramics, agriculture, 
metallurgy, printing, horticulture, locomotion— 
the many things which not only give know- 
ledge but a sympathetic interest in this 
people. 

And then the boys work out themselves 
what they have seen. The yard is full of such 
‘‘projects”, iron mines, lime kilns, an adobe 
house for the tame magpie, irrigation dams, a 
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co-operative garden and so forth. Collections 


of stamps, flowers, shells, minerals, crystals, 


coins, a study of birds with field notes,—the 
house is one clutter of things from top to bot- 
tom when any particular ‘‘fever’’ begins to 
develop. And for a housekeeper with even a 
bit of pride it takes patience with budding 
genius not to scold when an attempt to dis- 
til oil from orange peel, for instance, ends in a 
freshly papered ceiling plastered yellow. The 
first collections were feathers, then came 
bones. When the space under the steps was 
filled it took little persusion to specialize on 
teeth. Then came live toads-and frogs. It 
wasn’t difficult to teach the three year old 
that the rose arbor was a better place for 
green frogs than mother’s pocket. 

In all our training we have tried never to 
instil fear or disgust for any of God’s crea- 
tures (except germs) and tried to be as 
solicitous for an old grandfather toad’s com- 
fort as the boys were. Long tramps, even 
including a walk from Changyun to Sorai for 
seven to twelve-year olds, have given oppor- 
tunity for animal study and field botany. 
_. Each boy has his own collection of pressed 
flowers. A training of the hands through 
such work, as well as the housework that has 
~ been required, helps in mind training as well. 

We have tried to surround our children 
with good books and papers, and have allow- 
ed them to make their own use of what we 
had, looking up their own references in “Book 
of Knowledge’ and “Brittanica”’. Just the 
feel of the soft red leather of the later set was 
an attraction for the six-year old as he sat on 
his stool and started on “A” to read clear 
through! It is true the boys get less out of 
“‘Ridpath” and “The Illiad” and the like than 
we do when we read aloud for an hour after 
supper. The hero does pause to philosophize 
pretty long sometimes before he hurls the 
javelin,—but the sweep of the English in their 


subconscious minds is worth more than the 
thrill of the story. Time fails us to give to 
them all the wealth of the buds and birds, 
crafts and customs, songs and stories of men’s 
aspirations and successes, yes, even failures 
that we covet for them. 

We are fortunate that “Dad” has at this 
time evenings free as aregular thing, so that a 
bit of variety can be had in the teaching line, 
Sunday school as well as day school being my 
job these three years. It is not so much 
actual knowledge that counts as the know- 
ledge that there are certain things to know 
and the ability to find these things when the 
need arises. Some day the boys will read 
Milton from a real heart hunger just because 
it was crammed down their throats when it 
would have been far more fun to play tag in 
the dusk. So we comfort ourselves with our 
failures and omissions. If we have opened up 
a vision of the wealth of the world in science 
and art and literature and religion and taught 
them the way to handle intellectual tools of 
their own choosing and clear judgment in the 
correct use of that knowledge we have accom- 
plished our task. 

So for the missionary mother who is dis- 
couraged, in the midst of illnesses, constant 
interruptions, even apparent failures, I would 
say, “Help your children to work out their 
own intellectual salvation, even though with 
fear and trembling, and time will tell whether 
or not you have done a splendid piece of real 
missionary service for this people among 
whom you dwell and for whom you long to 
labor.” Van Dyke puts it better than I could 
ever hope to :— 

“Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true ; 
To think without confusion clearly, 
To love his fellow men sincerely, 
To act from honest motives purely, 
To trust in God and heaven securely.’’ 
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A Women’s Knitting Class in the Missionary Home > 


Mrs. GERALD BONWICK 


HAVE KNOWN how to knit ever since I 
was a small child and as the knowledge 
increased with the years I have been 

glad to share it with my Korean friends. For 

two years they have come to our home twice 

a week for lessons of two hours’ duration, 

and “many wonders” have been wrought by 

their clever hands. My daughter once said, 

“Mother, you taught them and now they have 

out-distanced you.” 

The women of Korea have small, capable 
hands, well adapted to the manipulation of 
needles and wool. I have found them to be 
most clever knitters and under my direction 
they have made sweaters, men’s undercloth- 
ing, children’s garments, gloves, caps and 
scarves. They soon learn to copy the most 
difficult patterns in detail. 

Once I was knitting a pattern which, despite 
all my experience, was quite intricate for me, 
when one of the women asked me to teach 
her the particular stich in use. She and a 
friend stayed behind after the class period 
and I explained the special details; in about 
fifteen minutes the two women seemed to 
understand and went away. I looked forward 
to the next meeting of the class especially be- 
cause I wanted to know just how thoroughly 


the difficulties of the stitch had been under- 
stood by these two pupils. To my surprise 
both women had done the work perfectly and 
one of them had completed a whole garment 
in that particular pattern. 

It was in response to many enquiries froiti 
amateur knitters that I finally collected a 
number of useful patterns and illustrations 
and published a small book of them with full 
explanations in Korean and its circulation has 
been quite encouraging, 

My classes in the home have presented many 
advantages in bringing us women closer to- 
gether as we shared our experiences. At 
times a story of sin and shame, or of suffering, 
would be poured into my heart and I had the 
joy of knowing that my teaching extended 
from the details of knitting into matters truly 
spiritual. Much encouragement has also come 
from the fact that in some cases the new-found 
knowledge of knitting has become a means for 
earning much needed money to increase the 
family income, and in other instances it has 
brought a few extra comforts to some who 
had been neglected or sinned against. Thirteen 
women have attended these classes of mine 
and it has been a great joy to regularly meet 
them thus from time to time. 


The Missionary Home 


MaTTIE WiLcox NOBLE 


O MATTER WHAT the age of a person, 

N his most vivid memories are connected 
| with his early home, and his most 
lasting impressions are gained there, whether 
for good or evil. 

Through the many years that we have lived 
in Korea we have helped train in our home 
scores of scholarship boys from our Mission 
schools. We have helped them in various 
ways and have talked with them about their 
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homes and they have helped in the work of 
our home. They have watched us in the 
training of our children and have seen our 
companionship with them. Different ones 
have told me how wonderful it appeared to 
them to see a mother in her home, educated 
and capable, able to enter into the fuller life 
experiences with her husband, and to be a real 
companion, mentally and spiritually, with her 
children, even with the grown-up ones. This 
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can better be understood when one remembers 
the place of inferiority that pagan religions 
impose upon women. Christ blessed the home, 
and lifted women in the home; He came that 
they as well as the men might have life “more 
abundantly”. 

The Christian home cannot hide its light. 
Glimmers from it are carried away by visitors 
and workers in the home and to far away 
towns and villages. A few years ago, when 
stopping to speak at a church service in a 
mountain town, I was requested to go to see 
an old gentleman who was ill and cculdn’t 
attend the service. The old gentleman wel- 
comed me with tears of joy. He said that for 
20 years he had wanted to see me again, for 
he treasured the memory of a visit to our 
home, the first and only visit to a missionary 
home. He said we welcomed him graciously 
and served him tea and cake, a call nearly 
forgotten by me but treasured by him. He 
had become a Christian and through the years 
had tried, through the influence of that one 
visit years before, to put more beauty and 
cleanliness into his own home. 

Sometimes guests from western countries, 
seeing so much to be done, wonder what has 
already been accomplished in bettering the 
social conditions of the middle and poorer 
classes. I have told some such that the 
spiritual results are greater than the material, 
that when a person becomes a Christian hope 
springs up in his heart, and where somberness 
and despair had been written on their faces, 


joy and hope were pictured there; that the 


training of their children was better, the 
family life was sweeter, and that all the mem- 
bers of a Christian family began to study and 
to fill their hearts and minds with rich treasure. 
That is all true, and is the best that can come 
to any household, and when that comes materi- 
al improvements are sure to follow. 

I would like to tell of the scores of things 
material that have been improved in and 
around the homes of this land, of which a 


great deal has been due to the precept and 


example of the members of the missionary 


home,—father, mother and children, (mission- 
aries’ children have a great part also in this 
out-going influence.) Were I to write of 
many of the changes that have taken place in 
the social life of the Korean people, readers 
might ask— “Why not still have kept the veil 
of silence over them” so let me just say, that 
love through Christ gradually but ti 
brings cleanliness, purity and beauty. 

A missionary’s home shows the plane to 
which Christ lifted women. The modern 
Korean woman, in many cases, is no longer the 
subservient one but the co-serving one; she 
no longer remains aside while her master, 
(the husband), and her sons eat; she no longer 
walks behind her husband with downeast eyes 
and covered by a cloak thrown over her head 
and held closely so as to nearly cover her face 
and form; no longer does she have fo give 
to the mother-in-law complete authority in 
the raising of her child; no longer does she 
have to show no outward affection for her 
husband; or to be a pathetic, servant-like 
member of the parents-in-law’s home; or to 
suffer many other indignities because she was 
born a woman. No, for Christ has lifted 
women. She is learning, and she sees the 
bearing out of this truth in concrete, tangible 
form in the missionary home, by observing the 
wife and mother,—her freedom, her love, her 

authority. 

Last Sunday, after leading the Sunday 
school service at a small village near Seoul, I 
was asked to go to see the wife of a-teading 
church member who was backsliding ; I went 
with a Christian Korean woman. We found 
the wife discouraged and fearful. Her baby 
was very ill, and she was afraid it would die. 
Anticipating that we would pray for her and 
the child she said, “Please do not pray here. “J 
My companion asked, “Why, are you afraid of. 
prayer?” She said that her neighbors had 
been telling her that Buddha was angry with 
her for not bringing sacrifices to the Buddhist. 
shrine for many years and was angry thatshe’ 
and her family were Christians, so as a’ 
punishment he was planning to make her baby’ 
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jmitate. 


TURNING THE WORLD RIGHT SIDE UP 


die. So, fearful that such remarks might be 
true, and not being able to bear her neighbors’ 
taunts, she was planning.on going to the 
shrine to sacrifice. Here again was an op- 
portunity for a missionary mother to witness 
of Jesus’ love and care over and over, even 
down through the Valley of the Shadows, and 
that His power was not shortened that it could. 
not save. Little by little, the discouraged, 
frightened mother was led to decide to go into 
the city with the babe to a competent physician. 
Then, together, prayer was offered and the 
fear of the demons fied. 

In different parts of Korea ‘this missionary 
mother has met people who have told her how, 
in the raising of the children, they have taken 
pattern after some methods they had seen used 
in the raising of children in the missionary 
home. 


Many a Korean Christian, on coming intO a 
missionary’s home, kneels in prayer before 
entering into conversation with the host or 
hostess. He comes with a loving reverencé 
towards those who have left their native land - 
to bring the message of salvation to his people, 

Yes, the missionary home should be a blessed 
light lighting many other homes in the beauty 
and peace of a well guided household ; with 
its daily family devotions ; it fellowship of the 
husband and wife; its comradeship of well 
disciplined, respectful, joyous children; in the 
gracious entertainment of friends and strangers 
of the various nationalities ; in the co- eae 
fellowship between mistress and servants ; 
the observance of special Christian senivcne 
aries ; in the various kinds of Christian service 
that emanate from the home.. 


Turning the World Right Side Up 


Yi was a Korean hatter who found in the New Testament a new life. 


He learned 


of the new continent and confounded a teacher of the ancient classics. 


By F. §. 


HEN THE HATTERS’ guild go on a 

river picnic they take an extra boat 

for the canes—and crutches, says a 

Korean proverb. This is a reference to the 
fact that hat weaving, which is a sedentary 
employment, is adopted by those who are 


- weak on their legs. 


Yi, the hatter, was no exception to the rule 
as he bent his feeble form over the cylinder of 
wood on which he wove and glued together 
the strips of the thin outer covering of long, 
thick bamboo poles. This tough coating is 
split as fine as the horsehair it was intended to 
Real horsehair hats are the head 


_ eovering worn by the wealthy people. 


we ory |e 


The hat crowns are truncated cones and 
have rims of the same sieve-like weave. These 
rims used to be a foot wide, but have gradu- 
ally been growing narrower. Higher taxes 
and the price of foreign luxuries and neces- 
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sities have reduced the width of the rims to 
three inches or less. 

Being as full of holes as a sieve, the hats are 
no protection from sun or rain and are worn 
mainly for appearance. On threatening days 
an oil-paper cover that folds like a fan is hung 
from the girdle and, when rain comes, the 
cover is spread over the hat, forming a cone; 
and is tied under the chin. The hat itself is 
anchored the same way by a tape, as the crown 
is so small it perches unsafely on the top of 
the head. In the old days, the topknot of hair 
and a piece of amber, tied to a band of netted 
horsehair that circled the head securely, held 
the hat in place. Even then on windy days 
men often walked the streets with their 
mouths wide open in their endeavor to tighten 
the band under the chin. . 

When the royal family were in mourning, 
all the men of Korea had to wear hats of 
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natural bamboo color. As black hats were apt 
to be broken by police and tax-gatherers, the 
hatters grew wealthy at such times and were 
under suspicion of praying for a period of 
mourning when work was slack. These deli- 
cate hats exerted a very pacifying effect over 
the male portion of the population, for a fight 
generally meant two new hats each costing 
five days’ wages. Under one ancient Solo- 
gnon, when horsehair hats failed to keep the 
- men from quarreling, they were compelled to 
‘wear hats with broad brims, all made of 
fragile earthenware. Perhaps that is why 
the people of Korea are so peacefully inclined 
now—except when there is an explosion. 

~ The hatters’ trade is a dying one, for west- 
ern style felt and straw hats and cloth caps 
“Made in Japan” are much cheaper and more 
easily conserved. 

In those old days when missionaries first 

scattered over Korea, this hatter named Yi 
bent over his frame day after day. One won- 
ders how he even heard of the Gospel. He 
was far from Seoul, in a valley to which rob- 
bers fled for security. Perhaps a colporteur 
called at his home, sat on the blackened matt- 
ing of his workroom, read a chapter and sold 
him a set of penny Gospels. Or, at the market 
place, he may have heard a traveling evangel- 
ist preaching and slyly secured and hid a leaflet 
up his sleeve. He was one of the early Chris- 
tians of Korea, poor, ignorant and despised, 
especially by the schoolmaster of the village in 
which he lived. 
_ That Confucian scholar, filled with pride of 
his knowledge of the Chinese classics, too full 
for utterance, merely grunted when Yi politely 
asked if he had slept peaceably or had eaten 
his honorable breakfast. When Yi became a 
Christian the teacher did not even grunt a 
reply. ‘‘Only the ignoramuses of Korea are 
joining that Jesus society,’’ he assured his 
boys when he snatched a leaflet from the hand 
of one of them, crumpled and tossed it into the 
pig-pen. ‘When you see us scholars believe 
it will be time for you to accept preaching pa- 
pers,” he announced. 

When Yi had taken the church weekly for 
several months, he asked the lay pastor where 
Africa and Australia were and was advised to 
buy the geography used in their schools and to 
study the maps. Thus Yi’s education. widened, 
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starting from a good place, the New Testa- 
ment, on to the ‘‘Christian Messenger” then 
to the geography. When his shoulders and 
eyes ached too much over his work he lay on 
his back on the matting with the geography 
held over his head as he devoured its won- 
derful descriptions of foreign lands. ; 

One day news came of a war between Chile 
and Peru. ‘‘Here’s some news the schoolmas- 
ter will like to hear about; J’ll take the paper 
down to him.” He found the teacher sitting 
on the narrow porch of his guest-room, and a 
dozen boys sitting around the walls on the 
matting, were shouting their lessons as their 
bodies swayed to and fro. 

“Have you eaten your honorable dinner ?” 

“Ugh ike , 

‘‘Here’s the news from South America,” Yi 
announced, spreading the paper in front of the 
teacher. The Sinologue glanced at it and 
pushed it contemptuously aside. 

“I can’t read the ‘little character,’” he 
sneered. By ‘‘little character” he meant the 
Korean alphabet, one of the best in the world, 
so far superior to the Chinese idiographs that 
modern Chinese reformers are imitating it for 
their people and endeavoring to spread its use 
at great expense of time and money, but cen- 
turies too late. Wonderful it seems that the 
Korean literati, too, for centuries have despis- 
ed and discouraged the use of their own ex- 
cellent alphabet, instead of using it to enlighten 
the masses as the missionaries have since 
done. It is the difference between Confucian- 
ism and Christianity. 

Even though the teacher could read Korean 
script he would not admit it. So Yi read the 
news to him. 

“Peru, South America—where’s that place ? 
Never heard of it in the classics,” grunted the 
teacher, in what he considered a dignified 
voice. 

“Why, don’t you know where Peru is? Ill 
bring my geography down and show you on 
the map.”’ Yi hurried back home as fast as 
his weak legs and staff could carry him, 
brought his geography, spread it on the floor 
before the teacher, and the haughty Confucian 
scholar became the pupil and the lowly crip- 
pled hatter was transformed into the teacher. 
The schoolboys nudged each other in wonder 
and amusement and schoolroom idols fell like 
Dagon that hour. Thus, today as in the first 
century, the Gospel turns the world upside 
down, or more truly, right side up. 


—.. Methodist Union—More Union? 


J. L. GERDINE 


MONG THE INTERESTING episodes of 
A the First General Conference of the 
Korea Methodist Church was the pre- 
sentation by the Presbyterian pastors of Seoul 
of a large clock to the newly constituted 
Methodist Church, for use in its head-quarters 
and as a constant reminder of brotherly inter- 
est and sympathy. The speakers also mutual- 
ly expressed the hope, and even ventured to 
prophesy, that the union of these two branches 
of the Church in Korea was not far distant. 
Shortly thereafter the Methodist Conference 
appointed a representative committee to visit 
the next General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Korea to make overtures looking to 
union. These facts are significant. After due 
allowance for all formalities suggested by the 
occasion there remains the fact that the idea is 
at work in our midst. 
these two bodies feel that each is a comrade 
in cause rather than a rival in two causes. 
For the first time the Presbyterian and 
Methodist Churches can meet on equal terms 
in carrying forward negotiations. Heretofore, 
not only has it been triangular but the two 
Methodist Churches were each hampered in 
considering the question of union in Korea by 
their relationship to the two Methodist bodies 
in America. Now the Korean Methodist 
Church is also free to act in such a matter 
without let or hindrance. With this freedom 
what are some of the factors that may operate 
to bring the two Churches together ? 


The Youth of the Churches. 


The present generation of Christians know 
first-hand the history of the organization of 
the two Churches in Korea. Their simplicity 
is not so profound as to lodge in their minds 
the idea that doctrinal or other differences ac- 
count for their membership in one or the other 
of the two churches. While all will affirm 
that they are saved by grace they will with 
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Naturally and rightly . 


equal confidence admit that accidents of re- 
sidence and early contacts account for their 
denominational preferences. They are not 
taught that the doctrine of predestination ex- 
tends to denominational alliances, or that free 
will is not adequate to sweep aside such 4 
superficial barrier. Not a few have tried both 
churches and survived. The automatic 
change from Methodist to Presbyterian or 
vice versa upon removal from one village to 
another, growing out of the division of territo- 
ry agreed upon by the two churches, is proba- 
bly unique but it has proved pragmatic. In- 
cidentally this provides witnesses and ad- 
vocates in both camps. 


The Comparative Simplicity of Differences. 


Eliminate the mode of baptism as an issue 
and you reduce denominational differences by 
at least half. This issue is so concrete that the 
uninteilectual and unspiritual are under no 
disadvantage in its discussion. Other dif- 
ferences are more or less hazy and obscure. 
They belong to the realm of theory and their 
discussion is largely relegated to the classroom 
in the seminaries, The pastor goes out 
fortified with the consciousness that he is 
grounded in this profound knowledge and 
conveniently omits it in his pulpit ministry as 
of less interest than other themes, and at least 
of secondary importance. A Presbyterian 
pastor might serve a Methodist congregation 
or a Methodist pastor a Presbyterian congre- 
gation without having to rewrite his sermons. 
Furthermore, neither Church will insist upon 
a profession of change in belief before ac- 
cepting a member from the other denomina- 
tion. 

On the question of polity each Church has 
already adopted suggestions from the other. 
Where three-fourths of the services in the 
churches are conducted with the pastor absent 
the Presbyterians must have a Methodist 
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class-leader—call him what they will—and the 
Methodist pastor in the electric atmosphere of 
the Orient finds it necessary to have a session 
to share the responsibility of embarrassing 
decisions. The Methodist General Conference 
did not even debate having a bishop and 
might have preferred a ‘‘Whoijang’’ to a 
“Chongnisa” had it been entirely free from the 
compulsion of courtesy. Who feels that the 
polity of either Church is necessarily the best 
polity for Korea? Whatever organization or 
methods are best adapted to Christianizing the 
Korean people should be adopted. The Korean 
leaders can best formulate these, and com- 
bined counsel and wisdom is better than 
divided effort along that line. 


The Spirit of the Times. 


- Combination is the spirit of our day. National 
interests are so interwoven that international 
combinations, both in politics and business, are 
being considered and effected. Even great 
world transportation companies can agree 
upon co-operation in sailing schedules to 
prevent needless and wasteful competition. 
Combinations of railroads, banks and various 
‘manufacturing and commercial enterprises are 
the common news of the day. This is not in 
the least sentimental. 
but business advantage. The Church is 
following the lead of business. Never has the 
question of church union received such consid- 
eration as in this our day. As in business, so 
in the Church, there will be economies in 
operation and advantages in mutual support, 
but surely there are motives and compulsions 
that business cannot evoke. The whole sweep 
of sentiment—worthy, loyal sentiment—can be 
‘brought into play in this interest. Who 
questions that the hindrances to such an 
accomplishment are spiritual? Who does not 
know that there are differences within the 
two denominations, and even within the 
membership of individual churches, more 
sharp and stubborn than exist between the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in 
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Korea? A baptism of tne Holy Spirit is all 
that is required in either case to wipe out all 
differences and unite into one body. The 
indwelling Christ is the only essential to the 
oneness of His Church, which is His body. 

With the spirit of union moving in the 
churches we may expect to see early results in 
the mission fields. The difficulties there are 
least strong, the reasons most compelling. As 
yet the history of this union of national 
Churches is to be made. There are cases 
where kindred denominations in a mission 
field have united into a National Church, but 
there is the wider field yet to be pioneered, 
where independent and diverse denominations 
combine in forming new national Churches, 
It will mean less to fall in line after the 
procession has begun to move. But to lead 
off and set the example for others seems a 
more inspiring adventure. Is there any wrong 
in coveting this place for the Korean Church ? 
I can think of nothing that would give hera 
larger place in history or bring her more 
favorably to the notice of the Christian world 
than to unite her Christian forces into one 
indigenous Christian body and thus become 
the pattern and inspiration for the Churches 
in other fields. To voice this ambition might 
seem improper were it not based on the 
conviction that such union here and elsewhere 
is the deep longing of the heart of our common 
Lord. 

The subject has been treated from the 
standpoint of the Methodist and Presbyterian 
bodies. Their work is more general through- 
out the peninsula and their union necessary 
to a National Church that would comport with 
national borders. We have not overlooked 
the fact that there are other Protestant 
Christian bodies which are accomplishing a 
worthy work in the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God in Korea, but in this short 
article it has been felt best to confine the 
discussion to the simpler question of the two 
organized indigenous Churches. 


News from Manchuria 


I Restlessness Caused by the Efforts of the 
Chinese to suppress Communism. 


FTER THE CLOSE of the civil strife in 
China the energies of leading officials 
have been directed to the suppression 

of communism. In Northern Manchuria com- 
munism is wide spread as an organization, 
whose young people, with an anti-religious 
bent among the rougher groups, have be- 
come pilfering bandits. 


It is safe to say that wherever there are 

large groups of Koreans gathered into com- 
munity life there is an organization of this 
kind. In some sections of North Manchuria 
this is so pronounced as to make the penetra- 
tion of the Christian Church into certain com- 
munities impossible. However there are 
many communities is which both the Church 
~ and communism exist. 
So many of the Koreans are communists 
that in many places the order went forth from 
the authorities to the Chinese forbidding them 
to lease lands or houses to the Koreans. 
This has brought about much restlessness and 
upheaval. 


In Chalantun a whole Christian village was 
rooted up and driven out in mid-winter. 
There have been several large migrations 
from near Yun Go Tap where the churches 
have been closed for several months, Our 
church at Chi-won Chang has also been dis- 
turbed and several of the Christians fled. 
Many of the communist leaders have been ar- 
rested and some killed. In this shaking up 
our church at Kuchangtun, only six miles from 
Harbin, has become a place of refuge for 
Christians who are not communists. Six of 
the families who were driven out of Chalantun 
have settled there. One of these centers 
round a retired pastor and one is the young 
couple who, while refugees last year, were 
married in our home, There is room there for 
many more families on rich land that has been 
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secured through the kindness of Chinese 
Christians, 


II. Terrorism on the Chinese-Soviet Border. 


A situation, describable by no other term 
than terrorism, exists along the 1200 miles 
border that separates the Chinese Manchurian 
provinces from the Soviet territory of Siberia. 
Hundreds of refugees from Russia, most of’ 
them of the German Mennonite faith, but also’ 
including large numbers of peasants and 
Korean farmers who had settled in Siberia, re- 
port harrowing tales of the dangers through 
which they have passed. A few weeks after 
the Amur was frozen whole villages of Ger- 
mans, who had previously settled near the. 
border, managed to get possession of a con- 
siderable number of horses and made a rush 
for the border. Since this exodus occurred in 
the dead of winter terrible sufferings and pri- 
vations were experienced, many being so badly: 
frozen as to necessitate amputation of limbs 
upon arrival in Harbin. In view of the loss 
of practically all their property these refugees 
from Soviet territory are in a pitiable condi- 
tion. Aside from the thousands of miles they. 
were forced to travel on foot before reaching 
the Siberian frontier they have travelled 
practically 500 miles across the frozen North 
Manchurian plains and forests to reach Harbin. 
They report that many of their men were shot 
by the G. P. U. guards on the border, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of Pogranichnaya, near 
Vladivostock. Hundreds of women and child- 
ren were driven back into the Siberian forests 
by the Soviet police. 

Thousands of Korean farmers who had emi; 
grated from their native land into the Siberian 
maritime province are also flocking into Kirin 
Province of South Manchuria. According to 
the Soviet census figures there were at one 
time some 194,000 Koreans in the maritime 
province, but many thousands have percolated 
into Chinese territory in the past year, most of 
them crossing in the vicinity of Pograni- 
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chnaya. 
fired upon, some of which were sunk with the 
oocupants. This past winter has been one of 
the severest in the last twenty years and the 
sufferings of these refugees are indescribable. 


Ill. Interesting Facts Concerning Christian 
Work. 


They report boatloads of refugees. 


The Church has been making progress 


through all these difficulties and with the 
absence of her leaders for long periods, occa- 
sioned by the organization of the new Metho- 
dist Church in Korea. 

. Several adults and 17 children, all Helene 

to one family, were baptized during the Chris- 
mas holidays in Harbin. The Bible Classes, in 
which Rev. Chang Nak Do, of the Council of 
Religious Education, participated, have been 
well attended and the Holy Spirit has been 
present in convicting power. At Hailin one of 
the church officials confessed to exacting us- 
ury on funds loaned to Koreans and decided 
to return to them money unjustly gained. The 
new church at Kuchangtun started last year 
promises to soon outstrip its parent church at 
Harbin in size. 
’ Interest is being aroused in the social evils 
of Harbin and efforts are being made to cope 
with conditions. The Salvation Army has 
been requested to open up work and they 
have sent an adjutant to examine into the 
conditions and the possibility of support for 
such an enterprise. He will recommend 
favorably to headquarters in Peking. We 
understand also that a commission from Gen- 
eva is inquiring into the White Slave traffic 
and will soon visit Harbin to see what can be 
done. There is a great task before us but our 
God is mighty and trusting in Him we bend 
ourselves to the task. 


Japanese Methodist Conference 


The West Conference of the Japanese 
Methodist Church convened in Seoul on March 
18th, presided over by Bishop M. Akazawa. 
Eighty-one Japanese pastors, forty-three lay- 
men and thirteen missionaries (including four 
ladies) attended, and there were present sever- 
al Connectional officers from Tokyo. 

Four of the missionaries have been in Japan 
for over 35 years: Rev. S. H. Wainwright, 
D.D., Secretary of the C. L. S. of Japan, having 
come in 1888, Rev. J. W. Frank in 1889, and 
Rev. J. T. Myers, D. D. and Rev. S. E. Hagar 
in 1893. 

Korean Methodists entertained the Con- 
ference at the Siktowon on Friday evening, 
March 20th, and the Japanese visitors enter- 
tained representative Korean Methodists at 
the Chosen Hotel the following noon. His 
Excellency, Viscount Saito, was present at 
the Chosen Hotel and addressed the gathering, 


SORAI BEACH—SEASON 1931 
ANYONE desiring information re renting cottages 
at Sorai Beach can obtain it from E. H. MILLER, 
Secretary. Chosen Christian College, Seoul. 


WONSAN BEACH. To let for season well-furnished 
cottage, three good-sized rooms and kitchen. 
Rent Yen 112. Apply Dr. W. TayLor, Chinju. 


WONSAN BEACH. To let McRae Cottage, furnished 
and screened. Rent 150 yen for season. This 
Cottage and the lot in front of it for sale. For 
information apply to D. M, McRag&, Hamheung. 


WANTED To exchange Cottage on Chidisan for one 
at Sorai for August. Write to R, M. WILSON, 
Soonchun. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN BOOKS at home prices 
can be obtained in great variety—fiction, classics, 
poetry, religion, essays, juveniles, etec.—at the 
Christian Literature Society, Seoul. 
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A Sorceress and a Biblewoman 
F. S. MILLER 


4 ne FARMHANDS had beaten the last 
sheaves of rice over the pine-log 
mortar, laid on its side in the center of 
the threshing-floor, and had tossed the 
threshing ropes into the branches of an over- 
hanging tree to dangle in the wind and show 
that their harvest was finished. These ropes 
the threshers had wound around the sheaves 
for a better hold as they swung them 
back and forth over their shoulders and 
brought them down with a whack on the 
mortar, making the grain fly in all directions. 
After being winnowed by being tossed 
through the air across the floor, the rice had 
been poured into the thatch-roofed bins that 
stood just across the floor from the house. 
The weak, consumptive owner of the home, 
relieved of the anxieties of the harvest, now 
sought rest from the next care lest the evil 
spirits, envious of his success, should take out 
their spite on his greatest treasure, his only 
son, Sokhyoni. 

“You had better take your bag of rice up 
to the South Mountain Fortress and have the 
sorceress appease the spirits for us and protect 
Sokhyoni for another year,’’ he suggested to 
his wife. The boy heard the remark with the 
glad hope of a day’s excursion two thousand 
feet up to the stone walled mountain that 
closed in their wide valley on the east, though 
he felt considerable fear of the devil priestess 
they would meet. 

The next day, for delay was dangerous, he 
followed the farm-hand who carried his 
substitutionary gift up the steep path, his 
mother swinging her long staff ahead of her 
as she tried to keep up with their vigorous 
young legs. After two hours of laborious 
ascent they reached the piece of narrow road 
that runs for an eighth of a mile right under 

the wall at the top of a steep declivity, so 
arranged that an attacking force could 
_ approach the gate only two abreast and be 
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exposed all along to arrows shot from the 
wall. Then they turned at right angles 
through the heavy granite arch of the gate, 
over which stands a pavilion with tiled roof 
and stone bastions for the protection of the 
guard. 

After entering they had to climb through 
the woods another five hundred feet to the 
summit of the highest peak, a rounded knoll 
on which stands a large tiled pavilion for.the 
commander of the fortress. Just below this 
is a shrine where hangs a portrait of the long 
whiskered, ancient Korean who built this great 
walled fortress across the Han River south of 
Seoul, to afford a place of retreat for the royal 
family when attacked overwhelmingly from 
the north. In fact the fortress did save the 
king from being captured by the Manchus in 
their invasion in the seventeenth century ; 
this place marks the southern limit of that 
inroad. 

Since sacrifice to the spirit of that famous 
engineer did not produce a living for the 
priestess, she developed quite a trade in 
exorcising the evil spirits of all the villages 
around the fortress. Her shrine, being the 
highest in a wide stretch of mountain and 
valley, and having the assistance of a mighty 
general, would, of course, be the most 
powerful ally against the fearful forces of 
darkness in its neighborhood. 

She welcomed the travelers with a good 
deal of zest when she saw the coolie bending 
under his load, especially as this was an 
annual event ; they were some of her best 
customers. After a dinner of boiled rice and 
mountain greens, the priestess was urged to 
hasten to her business as they must return 
home before dark for fear of the tigers that 
roamed the mountain range. 

The priestess donned her military hat and 
robes of red and green muslin, then unlocked 
the door of the little tile-roofed shrine, and - 
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began beating her gong to awaken the spirit 
of the weary engineer, reciting her incantations 
while she performed a clumsy flat-footed 
dance. Then they entered the shrine. 
priestess stopped her chanting long enough to 
give an exhibition of her powers of ventrilo- 
‘quism, causing peeping sounds to fall from 
the dusty rafters and dark ccbweby corners 
‘of the sloping ceiling. This made Sokkyongi’s 
hair start to rise and sent creeping sensations 
‘up his spine. With wide open eyes he 
watched her as she tried to balance a crude 
‘and heavy iron beheading sword on the end of 
its handle. If it stood, the prayers for 
‘protection were heard, but it always refused 
‘to balance till the priestess was pretty sure 
that she had all the ready cash out of the 
pockets of the petitioners. Once she laid the 
‘sword down and, as she danced between the 
boy and his mother, she felt the purses that 
hung from their belts to see if there were not 
a few cash left. But Sokkyongi’s mother had 
experienced this performance before and had 
shrewdly slipped all but a few cash into her 
stocking. 

When the priestess thought she had all that 
the suppliants could offer, she tried the sword 
again and, sure enough, it stood balanced. 
The prayers were answered, the demons were 
‘propitiated, the help of the general obtained 
and the performance was at an end. 
‘Sokkyongi was safe for another year. The 
food that a merciful God had given had been 
diverted to maintain his worst enemies, 

As Sokhyoni’s mother sat wearied by the 
roadside, on their way home, the boy examined 
the monument the Manchus erected at the 
foot of the mountain, on the bank of the Han, 
to show how far they had penetrated into the 
‘peninsula. It was a beautiful piece of ancient 
stone carving, a turtle twelve feet long, head, 
tail, checkered back, all portrayed, cut’ from a 
monolith of granite. On its back stood a 
porphyry tablet eight feet wide and twelve 
‘high, covered with a most valuable account of 
the invasion. It is gone now, blown down 
with dynamite and broken to pieces by the 
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Japanese, when they invaded Korea in 1904, 
to show that they were more powerful than 
China. 

As they rested a woman stopped and sat 
beside them. Her white muslin dress was 
somewhat soiled with hard travel and she had 
a bundle on her back. Taking it off to rest 
her shoulders, she opened one end and drew 
out some booklets and asked, “Do you read ?”’ 
“No, but my husband does.” “Then ask him 
to read to you these two booklets. They tell 
you how to get rid of the demons and how to 
pray to Ged and get rid of anxiety. They cost 
only two sen apiece.” 

“If they will rid us of anxiety they will be 
worth while, but how can anyone avoid 
worry?” “By believing in God as a loving 
heavenly Father and trusting that he will give 
what is best for us’? the Biblewoman replied. 
Then she told of the Son of God who said, 
‘““Come unto me and I will give you rest” and 
of how He died to give us freedom from all 
anxiety. When she heard what the mother 
had been doing, she told of Jesus’ power over 
the demons and explained the sinfulness of our 
trying to appease them with sacrifices. She 
assured her that if she and her husband would 
only commit their son to God’s keeping, 
instead of seeking the aid of the sorceress, 
that He would take eternal care of them all. 

That night, after Sokhyongi had fallen 
asleep, tired out with his long walk, the 
parents read and discussed the booklets and 
what the Biblewoman had said. They decided 
that they ‘would hereafter seek the power of 
Him who could cast out demons and to begin 
with they bowed their heads and offered a 
very stumbling prayer for teaching and 
guidance. The bags of rice that used to feed 
the devil priestess now help to support the lay 
preacher who visits the group of Christians 
that gathers at Sokhyoni’s home, and the 
Biblewoman became a frequent and favorite 
guest of the family. 

“After I'am dead, you and your mother will 
have the rice-mill to depend on ; pay your rent 
regularly, deal honestly and it *will give you 
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two a living”, Sokhyoni’s father told him as 
he lay dying, two years later. The work of 
the mill was to beat the hull off the grains of 
barley and rice for the villagers. It consisted 
of a large stone mortar sunk in a clay floor, 
and a pestle six inches thick that pierced the 
end of a twenty foot log. The log see-sawed 
on a pivot in the top of a short post and on the 
far end of the log was a box. A weoden 
channel poured water from the mill-race into 
the box. As the box filled it fell and raised 
the pestle end. As the box descended the 
water flowed from the sloping outer end and 
the empty box returned to its place under the 
channel while the pestle fell with grinding 
force into the mortar full of grain. This 
continued falling of the pestle gradually rubbed 
the grains together till the hull fell off. After 
being winnowed it was ready for the kettle. 
The mill, excepting the box, was covered with 
a thatched roof. 

As Sokhyoni was busy, squatting by the 
mortar with a short broom in his hand, 
sweeping the scattered grains back into the 
eavity, he had to be very careful to keep his 
head back from under the log or a knock 
would throw him senseless under the pestle, 
which would soon pound him to jelly. 

Someone entering the low door of the shed 
threw her shadow across the floor, and a 
voice the boy had surely heard sometime in 
the past sent a peculiar shiver up his back. 

“Well, Sokhyoni, it’s been several years 
since I have sacrificed for you in the South 
Fortress. I hear you have become a Christian 
and do not need my help any longer. This is 
a fine mill you have here, what do you pay the 
landlord for it ?” 

“Forty dollars a year, but I had to put it into 
good shape and have to keep the dam and race 
in repair”, Sokhyoni innocently answered. 

After leaving the mill the sorceress paid a 
visit to the house of the yangban (gentleman) 
who owned most of the land around the 
village, and entered the women’s quarters. 
The landlady welcomed her, for many a time 
she had climbed the South Mountain to ask 
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the priestess to offer sacrifice to the demons: 
for the protection of her family. A small: 
round tray on legs a foot high, holding a brass: 
bowl of rice surrounded by smaller brass’ 
dishes containing condiments, was brought in’ 
for the guest. This was not a token of love. 
but of fear. en 

After eating heartily, the priestess said,: 
“What shallI do? These Christian evangelists: 
are stealing the minds of the people so that: 
some become Christians and give up spirit: 
worship, and even those who do not join the: 
chureh see that the Christians can get along 
without our sacrifices and think they can, too.’ 
It’s impossible to make a living any longer, so. 
I have moved down from the mountain. Can’t: 
you let me have some land to farm?” ‘My 
husband said only this morning that he had 
not a day’s plowing left; I’m sure he cannot 
help you.”’ 

“There is one thing he can do, rent me the 
mill Sonhyoni has. It is partly because of him 
and his mother that I am starving. Tell your 
husband they use the mill only six days a week 
and no one can pay rent that way. Ask him 
to let me have it and you will have good luck 
in your household. Otherwise, look out for 
small-pox, spasms and all the reat.” 

At such suggestions the landlady’s face 
turned pale and she went into her husband’s 
quarters and laid the request before him. 
“Sokhyongi is honest and pays his rent 
regularly, his mother is a widow and he a 
mere boy, why should I change? But since 
you are worked up with fear of that priestess 
and her pet demons, let her have it just to give 
you peace of mind.” So Sokhyoni lost his 
mill. But the Biblewoman comforted him with 
assurances that God would make all things 
work together for good to him. 

The moonlight was sparkling on the water 
as it fell from the wooden flume and still more 
as it dashed from the tilted box. Up the box 
rose to the lip of the flume, quickly the strong 
flow filled it to the brim. It dropped again 
and, from the sloping end, threw its load of 
water into the stones and rose again. The 
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sorceress was on duty tonight and, as she 
busily swept the scattering grains of rice back 
under the pestle, she thought of how well she 
had got even with Sokhyoni and his mother. 
While she nodded in satisfaction she forget 
about the crashing log above her head. 

All through the rest of the night the 
moonlight made the dashing spray sparkle like 
jewels as the box rose and fell. An owl 
perched on the peak of the mill-shed and 
hooted for its mate. A fox, hunting for a 
shallow, new-made grave on the hillside, 
attracted by the odor of food, trotted silently 
to the door of the mill, looked in, sniffed the 
air with upturned nose, turned and bounded 
away in fright. In the village, a dog lifted his 
head to heaven and bayed so long that the 
people shuddered and asked, ‘‘Who has been 
so sick in the village ?” 

Still the heavy log and pestle rose and fell, 
rose and fell, thud following thud like the 
heart-throbs of Justice, eternal and un- 
changeable. 

In the morning the hired man of the priestess 
came down through the mist to relieve her. 
He raised the straw bag that hung in the 
doorway and peered into the dim light. Then 
he turned and ran like a terrified deer up the 
path. Reaching the village, he shouted, 
‘Bring torches, torches, there’s a demon in 
the mill. He has killed the priestess.” 
According to long-standing Korean custom, if 
a mill kills anyone it is immediately burnt to 
the ground and abandoned forever as a 
possession of demons. So, in a few minutes 
the landlord looked out and saw the smoke 

“ascending above the fog and knew that the 
mill was added to the column of his losses. 
“Far better to have let Sokhyoni alone,” he 
told his wife, ‘this comes of all your demon 
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worship.” 

The next spring, before barley harvest, 
Sokhyoni and his mother, accompanied by the 
Biblewoman paid a visit to their landlord. 
“I’m sorry we took the mill away from you but 
it cannot be helped now” the landlord 
confessed. ‘‘Why can it not be helped ?” the 
motber asked. ‘We are Christians and are 
not afraid of the demons. Give us a new 
mortar and pestle and a new roof and we shall 
not be afraid to clean away the ashes, and 
rebuild it. The world is changing in Korea 
since Jesus came. Let us assume all the risks 
from the demons.” 

“All right, you are Christians and can do it, 
no one else would dare offend the spirits so.”’ 

As Sokhyoni worked away, carrying the 
ashes to his fields, he drew nearer and nearer 
Gladly he would have stayed on 
the outer edge of his task but with a prayer 
for strength, he spread a straw bag out on the 
floor, scraped into it the ashes and fragments 
of burnt bone from the old mortar, wrapped 
them up and buried them on the hillside above 
the devil-tree, and went back to his work with 
a feeling of great relief. 

After that his work was easy and soon the 
mill was hulling barley for the Christians of 
the neighborhood. Gradually, as no harm 
came to the boy or the other Christians, even 
the non-believers began to bring grain till 
Sokhyoni and his mother had work night and 
day, work that paid their debts and gave them 
a new Start in life. Far and wide spread the 
news of their daring. People shook their 
heads and said. “That’s all right for the church 
people but not for us” and the Biblewoman 
replied, ‘‘Then why do not you become 
Christians and freemen of Jesus, the Conquerer 
of all demons ?’’ 
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_ Station Brevities 


Seoul 


From February 2nd to 6th inclusive a series of 
meetings for the deepening of the spiritual life were 
held at the Chosen Christian College. Staff prayer 
meetings were held every morning for a half hour be- 
fore school. Classes were suspended from 10:30 to 
12:30 and two religious addresses were given with a 
“short musical program between. The speakers were 
the Rev. 1. Y. Kim, Dean of the Union Methodist 
Theological Seminary, and Rev. C, S. Chung, Superin- 
tendent of the Chulwon District of the Methodist 
Church. In the evening preaching services were held 
in the college chapel for the people of the community 
and the surrounding villages. These services were 
led by Rev. C.S. Chung. The meetings were well at- 
tended and both students and teachers have been 
blessed by participation in them. 


At Severance Hospital is carried on the largest 
charity work done in Korea, not excepting any govern- 
ment or private institution. To us come the lame, the 
halt, the blind, the undernourished,—sick and without 
hope, carried on the backs of friends or relatives, fro- 
zen, homeless, hungry, awaiting the merciful care of 
the physician. One wonders at the sight! What can 
be done? They seem so many and so helpless! But 
as far as is possible help is given—a kind word, a 
clean dressing, a little medicine and the story of the 
Great Physician. 


In the Home Economics Department of Ewha Col- 
lege, we have a new Korean teacher, trained in Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, who began teaching in September. 
The second class in Home Economics has been enrolled. 
_ Fifty girls are attending in the two classes. They are 

learning to cook, to care for the sick, to sew, to plan 
’ and furnish a home conveniently, to sing, to play 
basket ball, to be a source of strength and joy to their 
people. Can you not hear the march, march, march, 
of a better day for Korea? 


Syenchun 


This Station has entered on its thirtieth year. Plans 
‘are being made for a special evangelistic campaign 
throughout the district during the year, to be fol- 


- lowed by an appropriate celebration next October. 


Reports from various parts of the territory seem to 
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indicate that the time is ripe for such a campaign. > 


Andong 


A baby clinic has become an important part of the 
medical program. Meeting in a little room in the 
courtyard of the church, many mothers bring their 


babies regularly to be weighed and examined by a 
nurse. 


Manchuria 


Two Bible classes have recently been held away out 
on the plain, miles beyond nowhere, The groups of 
Koreans there are working on Japanese plantations. 
At Whang Heung the Christians are a fine group of 
real Bible students. During the five days’ class there 
were several new believers and on Sunday (the last 
day) we baptized ten and received some into full” 
membership. About 150 attended the evening service. 
One man had walked ten miles to attend the class on 
a day when the wind was so strong that the sun could 
not shine for the dust inthe air, At the other class 
at Kongcheiho there were also new believers, 


Lungchingtsun 


He was blind, hunch-backed, hard of hearing, with 
a great unruly shock of snow — white hair and gave his 
age as seventy-three. He was found lying in the road 
one bitter Sunday evening and brought to St. Andrews 
Hospital. For two days he was irrational as a result 
of exposure, and both hands and feet were frost bit- 
ten, but a few days of warmth and good food revived 
him. What were we to do with him? Enquiry elicit- 
ed the information that he lived for many years by 
begging and that he was entirely without friends. He 
reported relatives far on the other side of Korea. We 
had not the heart to turn him out on the street again. 
To have paid for his keep at any place in the town would 
have spread the story, and all the beggars of the dis- 
trict, deserving and undeserving, would have foisted 
themselves upon us. Perhaps we might pay his way 
to his old home in Korea, but who was going that way 
and could help him through all the changes of trains ? 
In our dilemma he stayed on in the ward for nearly six 
weeks. Then the problem was solved. The old man 
suffered an apoplectic stroke and in three days passed 
from this land that had brought such hardship to his 
declining years, Perhaps it was worth while to have 
eased his last few weeks, 


~ World Dominion 


GERALD BONWICK 


NE OF THE most interesting of maga- 
QO zines that regularly come to my desk is 
“World Dominion,” a quarterly, inter- 
‘national review of Christian progress, edited 
-by Dr. Thomas Cochrane, formerly a medical 
missionary to China. Three years ago it was 
doubled in size, as the attempt made to deal 
with the many phases of work in the world- 
wide field of Missions was found to be all too 
inadequate during the earlier years of the 
‘Mmagazine’s history. 
_ Every mission field has equal claims upon 
its pages, every phase of mission work— 
-evangelistic, medical, educational, industrial, 
literary—is frankly reviewed and helpfully 
surveyed. The articles are contributed by 
those actually engaged in missionary labors, 
the general point of view is strongly evangeli- 
cal, technical phraseology is avoided and the 
magazine makes an attractive representation 
of world-wide advance that holds the atten- 
-tion of all types of missionaries and foreign 
missions supporters. 

“World Dominion” is published both in 
London and New York and through its pages 
we are put in touch with fields of work far 
different from our own. Turkey, Peru, West 
Indies, the Jews, the Holy Land, Armenia, 
Persia, Reds in China, India, Korea, Roumania, 
Nigeria, Japan,—all are dealt with in one re- 
cent number and it is good for us, who are so 
inclined to become concentrated upon the 
claims of a single field, to have the latest 


Notes and 


Methodist Episcopal Mission, W. F. M. S. 


Left on Furlough 
Miss E. H, Butts, of Pyengyang. 
_Miss H. Boyles, of Pyengyang. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Birth 


To Rev. and Mrs. J. G. Unger of Soonchun, a daughter, 
Betty, on March Ist. 


We regret to hear that Miss A. L. Armstrong, R.N,, 
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aries” by K. G. Grubb ; price 15 sen. 


missionary news from all corners of the earth 


thus sympathetically and yet independently 
reported. ° 


The publishers of this magazine specialize 


‘in the re-issue of important articles in the 


form of pamphlets which can be obtained at 
very low prices. Some of the latest titles re- 
cently received by the C. L. S. may. be named 
here as indicating. the range of subjects dealt 
with :-— 

“Fducation and the Missionary Task” by a 
Mission Secretary ; price 28 sen. Advocating 
a re-emphasis upon evangelistic. work rather 
than educational developments ; it claims that 
mission’ schools -in China fail to produce 
Church leaders. 

“The Need for Non-professional Mission- 
Advan- 
ces a new idea for evangelization; “the com- 


-mercial representative can at the same time 


represent the King’s business.” 

““The Indigenous Church’’ by S: J. W. Clark; 
price 28 sen. Has created a large correspond- 
ence and in the words of one “this book 
should be read by every missionary in the 
world.” 

“Education in the Native Church’’ by Ro- 
land Allen; price 28 sen. Contains a compar- 
ison of two opposed conceptions of the Native 


’ Church. 


NOTE. All publications of the ‘‘World Dominion 
Press’’ can be ordered from the C. L. S., Seoul. 


Personals 


of the United Church of Canada, has broken her leg 
while on furlough at Toronto. This will delay her 
return, which was expected at an early date. 


The Pierson Memorial Bible Institute, Seoul, 
graduated seventeen students in March, including one 
blind preacher, 


The Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, has 
graduated 39 doctors and 20 nurses in March at the 
conclusion of full courses of study. This is the largest 
number of graduates in any one year of the history of 
the college. 
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An Improved Chevrolet Tourer 


Inside as well as out this Improved Chevrolet Tourer 
represents a distinct advance. ‘The upholstery is richer and 
more durable, the seats more comfortable than ever before. Up 
forward your eyes will rest admiringly on the beautiful new 
dash with its grained wood finish. Overhead the heavy water- 
proof top has been improved with new and better fitting full- 
vision side curtains. Attachable in a few seconds, these neatly 
tailored curtains will provide you with closed car comfort during 
any kind of weather. 


Inspect this car at our showroom and see these im- 
provements for yourself. 


Authorized Dealer for Chevrolet, Pontiac and Oakland 


KEISJO MOTORS K. K. 


Hasegawa-cho, Keijo 


Chevrolet is a Prodtct o f General Motors 
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NEW - ILHAN & COMPANY 


Telegraph: Newilhan - Seoul. P. O. Box 44. 


NEW-ILHAN PHARMACY PAINTS—VARNISHES 
Reliable English Prescriptions ' We will be happy to submit estimates 
American Toilet Preparations . for complete paint jobs. 

General Drug Store Sundries Careful supervision, all work executed 
Special Worm Remedy i in good faith. 
Agents for the Agents for 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, CHICAGO BERRY BROS. DETROIT, U.S.A. 
Full line of pharmaceuticals for Makers for seventy-five years of 
hospitals and institutions reliable Paints & Varnishes. 
te Specialties Largest Stock in Korea 

Calcidin Chlorazene House Paints, Flat Paints, 

Neoarsphenamine Butyn Kalsomines, Varnishes, 

Neonal — Metaphen Colored Varnishes, 

Calsoma Calcilact Enamels, Stains, Fillers, ete. 

FULL STOCKS IN SEOUL SEND FOR COLOR CHARTS 


THE DRUG AND HOSPITAL SUPPLY HOUSE OF KOREA I 


Nippon Kyoritsu 
Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Capital Subscribed . . . . . Yen 5,000,000.00 
Capital Paid-up ...... 1.300.000.9090 
Total Reserve Funds. . . . . 1,514,483.78 


Managing Director: KINGO HARA, Esq. 


Fire Policies issued at reasonable and moderate rates of premium on property of 
every description and all claims promptly and liberally settled. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
Minagawa Building, No. 29, Minami Konya-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo. 


Sub-Branch Office in Korea 
89, Hon-machi, Sanchome, Seoul 


Columbia Grafonola 
Model No. 115-B. 
PrIC@l chs are Len 80.00 


Cabinet, Mahogany, Satin finish. Fitted 
with tone-control shutters. Improved Columbia 
Motor, strong and durable. Velvet covered 
Turntable, ‘‘Plano-reflex’’ Tone-Arm with 
Non-set Automatic Stop. 


When You Decide to 


Buy a Graionola 


Be sure it is a Columbia. There is a model to suit every taste and 
every purse, ranging from ¥45.00 to ¥3,000.00 and for the outlay involved 


it is recognised that they are in a class by themselves. 


To get the best results play only Columbia New Process records—the only records 


without scratch—manufactured according to a new and patented process. 


Ask to hear Mr. Cha Chei II’s new record in Korean ‘‘Moran Pongka’’ 


No. 40140. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
(Of Japan) Limited. 
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GX XK AHAHA KXAN ANANN HAHAHAHAHA AK HD 
| THE AUTOCRACY OF COAL 


WHEN. PAYING OUT large sums of money for coal bills, without being 3 
sure that you get your money’s worth, don’t you feel sorry for yourself? 
But now WE CHALLENGE the grievous happenings of the past, for we are glad 
to say that we can supply the best coals on the market at reasonable and 
moderate prices. 

This is because we are the SOLE AGENTS for the following brands :— 
SEN TMOON HRAND PEENGY ANG BRAND SMOKELESS LUMP COAL, 

ANCHOR BRAND PYENGYANG BRIQUETTE COAL, 
TOHO BRAND KAMEYAMA SOFT COAL. 

Besides these famous specialities we are also agents for all good coals 
on the market. If you order from us YOU WILL SAVE the retailing commis- 
sions. We also manufacture the MITSUWA BRAND OF TWO-HOLE BRIQUETTE 5 
COAL. 


Proprietor H y U p S al | N CO A L C 0 3 Telephone 


8. H. Suh 10 Koheido, Seoul aye e 
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PO FO OF OF DOSED OOOO DESO OCD OOO SOO SSO OO GY 
The Biblical Seminary in New York 


DR. WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


DEGREES IN THEOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


% The Biblical Seminary in New York (interdenominational) calls attention 
to the fact that its courses leading to the following degrees have been approved 

and registered by the Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

In the Department of Theology—Bachelor of Sacred Theology, Master of 
Sacred Theology, and Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

In the Department of Religious Education--Bachelor of Religious Education, 
Master of Religious Education, and Doctor of Religious Education. 

In addition the Seminary conducts a Department of Missions and a Depart- 
ment of Social Service. 

The most modern pedagogical principles are employed in all departments. 
Bible study in one’s mother tongue is the organizing principle of the curriculum, 
but with due regard to the other disciplines belonging to each department. 

Write for Catalogue, stating department in which you are interested. Address: 


DR. WALTER E. BACHMAN, DEAN, 
Publishers THE BIBLICAL REVIEW 135 E. Forty-ninth St., New York, U.S.A. 
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AMERICAN PATENT FLUUR: PURE SHORTENING: 
Sperry and Bluestem. Snowdrift and Crisco. 
EVAPORATED MILK: PURE COFFEE: 
Pheasant, Carnation Hill Bros., M. J. B., 
and Milkmaid. and Instant. 
TABLE MARGARINE: BAKING POWDER: 
Atlanta and Blue Bird. Royal and Calumet. 
TABLE BUTTER: CANNED CHEESE: 
Wood Dunn, Gloria, Swiss-Gruyere (6 sections), 
Golden State, American Kraft, 
and Pineapple. Edam (red round can) 


Also Canned Goods, Aluminum Ware, Kitchen Ware, Toilet Articles, 
Selected Teas, Essences, Spices, etc. 


Send for Price Lists 
ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


E. D. STEWARD & CO. 


Cable Address (P. O. Box No, 19) Telephone 
“STEWARD” ‘‘Honkyoku’’ 
Seoul. 345 TAITHEI!-DORI, 2-CHOME, SEOUL, CHOSEN 1783. 
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Y. M. C. A. PRODUCTS 


The continued growth of our business is a 
tribute to the Superior Quality of our Products. We 
are fully acquainted with the problems to be over- 
come in producing perfect — 


Wood Furniture, 
Iron Work, 
Printing & Photography. 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SHOPS 
KOREAN YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
SEOUL, KOREA 


aaa eet tetas 


ARE THE PEOPLE OF THIS GENERATION 
TO HEAR THE GOSPEL ? 


Over 1000,000,000 of the world’s population 


have never heard Christ’s Name or do 
not know its significance. 


Ail who are praying and working for World 
Evangelization should read the Magazine 


WORLD DOMINION 


EDITED BY THOMAS COCHRANE 


It is unique in that it gives the World View 
which is essential to those who would obey the Great Command :— 


“Go ye into all the World and Preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ 
Issued quarterly. Annual subscription 4/6 (¥ 2.50) 


Full list of publications supplied on application to :— 


WORLD DOMINION PRESS, 1 TUDOR STREET, 
LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND. 


“A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving javor 
rather than silver and gold.” We desire the present year to add to our 
reputation by giving better and broader service. 


The old pioneer firm of W. W. TAYLOR & CO., which have given the foreign 
community of Korea many years of commercial service, are now located at their 
commodious quarters in the n.w TAYLOR BUILDING, opposite the Chosen Hotel, 
and are prepared to go forward with the old watehword SERVICE as their motto. 


PROPRIETORS OF “YE OLD#H CURIO SHOP”, SEOUL 


Agents and Distributors for 


Underwood Typewriter Co. Dollar Steamship Co. 
Supplies, Spare Parts, Ribbons South British Insurance Co. 
and Carbon Paper stocked. Universal Pictures 

Wahl Company Warner Brothers’ Pictures 
Eversharp Pens and Pencils First National Pictures 
stocked. Vitaphone Pictures 

Estey Organs—stock carried. Huntley and Palmer’s Biscuits 


Complete Stocks carried of Wilkinson, Heywood and Clark’s Paints, 
Varnishes, Anti-corrosive Paints, Oil Varnish Stains and Wall Coverings 


W. W. TAYLOR & CO. SEOUL, CHOSEN 
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SONGDO CLOTH 


NEVER FADES. NEVER SHRINKS. EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 
Can be had in 100 patterns and in many beautiful colours 


Send today for Patterns 


SILK! SILK! 


85 sen per yard 
Purchase now while Prices are low and lay by for the summer. 


Send for Samples now 


@ 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 4 

“GOD IN THE SLUMS” by HUGH REDWOOD. ¢ 
85,000 sold before printing. ¢ 7 

A thrilling story of Salvation Army endeavour written by a London 5 
Newspaper Editor, who is a Stalwart Champion of the Army through seeing ; : 
| 


its work in operation in London slums. Price Yen 1.50. 


“BOOTH TUCKER---SADHU AND SAINT”. by F.A. Mackenzie. 
An account of a Young Judge in the Indian Civil Servil Service who be- 
came one the greatest Missionaries in the Salvation Army. 320 pages. Price 


Yen 3.75. 
a EE EEE Tarn 


NAVY BLUE SERGES 


Guaranteed not to fade---58 ins. wide. 
No. 534—6.25 per yard No. 8370— 6.25 per yard 
No. 8371—5.75 per yard No. 510—8.50 per yard 
Samples sent upon Application. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 


Telephone Publishing & Supplies _ Furikae 
K. 830 | Keijo 12140 
INSIDE WEST GATE, SEOUL 
RUVEVEVTVUVBOTVETVTETVTVTEVSNVTDY 
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=m | | ore : “i 
a THE LAND OF SCENIC CHARM AND HEALTHY CLIMATE 
*%% Ss THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS of Chosen operate trains 
- fitted with every modern convenience and the lines extend over 
ae 1,700 miles, reaching many places of intercst whether historical, 4 
ry scenic, for health, etc. © : | & 
| an 
tx ‘THE MAIN ROUTE of the Government Railways of Chosen, 
2 from Fusan to Antung, is the connecting link of the through ® | 
tt Asia-Europe traffic. . ; 
4 FINE WESTERN STYLE HOTELS, under our expert man- & 
: agement, are kept for the convenience of travellers in nearly all at 
the principal cities throughout the peninsula. sa 
-  & 
t For further information apply to @ | 
aH The Passenger Traffic Department ; 
- 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF CHOSEN ke 
Keijo, Chosen (Korea) | ae 


